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to Chopin ; on the other hand, technical mastery
impressed him, and he wrote admiringly of the
violinist,   Slawik,   who   could   play   ninety-six
staccato notes in one bow-length, and of Merk, who
was the first violoncellist to rouse his enthusiasm.
Disappointed by his failure to arrange a public
concert, Chopin decided to continue his travels.
But, being a Pole, he had difficulty in obtaining
a passport, and when at last he received one, the
hand of fate wrote upon it a condition : he must
travel to London by way of Paris.   His stay in
Vienna, which ended on July 20, 1831, had been
productive of a number of small compositions, and
possibly the Grand Polonaise (Opus 22), and,
again possibly, the beginnings of die Allegro de
Concert (Opus 46).   He was beginning to be
aware of the nature of his creative powers; their
development now was inevitable.   On that July
day he took his place in the diligence and set out
by way of Salzburg for Munich.   There he gave
a morning concert, stayed for a few weeks and
then proceeded to Stuttgart.   Bad news came to
him in that town. Warsaw had been captured by
the Russians.    To link one of his compositions
with that heart-breaking moment is a natural
desire; and, if we bear in mind that it is con-
jecture, there is no harm in repeating the story
that when Chopin heard of the tragedy, his grief
led him to the piano where, in an improvising
mood, he composed the famous fitude in C minor.
Certainly this "Revolutionary" Study can be
subjected to such an interpretation without losing